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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN ISLAM 
M. F. Hoballah 


Islam is a rational religion. It addresses itself to the mind 
of man. It bids him think, observe the processes of nature 
and even look beyond nature. Valid belief requires that man should 
grasp his religion with reason, comprehend it with his mind, so that he 
should become fully and freely convinced of its validity. Belief without 
reason, and practice without comprehension, is of no real positive value. 
The aim of faith in Islam is not that man should be drilled for doing 
good, as though he were a performing animal; rather, that the mind and 
the soul of man should be elevated by knowledge and understanding, 
and that he should practise good, because it is good and is apprehended 
to be good! and not because his ancestors and superiors have acted or 
are acting in a like manner.2 


Naturally a religion, which makes belief itself subject to reason 
and rational knowledge, must lead to a political system, in which 
individual liberty and freedom of the will and the mind can be exercised. 
This is the core of political organization in Islam. Individual liberty 
and freedom of the will and the mind are its central pillars. Indeed, 
they are the very foundation of a Muslim’s life, private as well as social. 
A Muslim must do, whatever he must, freely. He must act as a free 
agent. 
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All this is inherent in the very nature of Islam and must manifest 
itself wherever Islam exists. It is not peculiar to any particular sect or 
class of Muslims, or to any particular time; it is characteristic of all 
Muslims, of each according to his ability, at all times. It is, thus, the 
duty of every Muslim to think for himself so as not only to create a 
mode of conduct for his own personal life, but also to create a social 
order, most conducive to social happiness.! Man is a social being, and 
has to function as such. He has to participate in the life of the society, 
and to take part in the making of laws for his society. He must 
therefore, think in both theoretical and practical terms about society. 
One man has more social responsibility or is under a greater obligation 
for discharging that responsibilitiy than another only by virtue of his 
personal qualities, which include knowledge of a particular matter he may 
be concerned with. It may be that a man from lower ranks or 
of a later period of Muslim history might be better qualified for the 
functions of law making or of administration, or might generally be a 
better thinker than a man of noble birth or a man of the early period 
of Islam. 


This leads us to the proposition that the opinions held by any one 
man or in one age are not binding on others, unless the wisdom of these 
opinions is accepted by others; or to put it in another way, every 
age has the right and the duty, as required by the teachings of Islam, 
of trying to solve its problems, according to its own wisdom, provided 
that the solutions arrived at are not contrary to the spirit of, and the 
general principles enunciated by, Islam. 


Islam is a way of life. It is intended to be universal and eternal. 
It is not surprising therefore that, apart from fundamental principles, it 
should lay down a code that has a certain amount of flexibility, so that 


situations that did not exist at the time of its revelation, can be met. 
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The actual position is that general principles have been fixed, but their 
interpretation and applications have been left to the understanding of man. 
Thus we say that all Muslims are the recipients of the laws and of the 
authority of God, each one of them being God’s vicegerent on earth. 
This serves to preserve Islam’s fundamental principles of the equality 
of all men, and makes it universal.. For, ifthe right of interpreting and 
applying the general principles were given exclusively to certain people 
or to people of certain age, they would become superior to others, while 
nothing is repugnant to Islam more than the classification of people into 
superior and inferior. Further the laws themselves would be narrow 
and not meet the ever expanding demand of mankind. But, since the 
right of interpreting and applying the general principles is vested in all 
men, of whatever age, Muslim law and jurisprudence must grow and 
develop with the growth of man’s experience and the development of 
his social needs. Every age must add something new to the legacy it 
receives from an earlier period of Islam. 


This progressive expansion of the Muslim laws is not a matter of 
mere theory which has never breathed the breath of life. It is a matter 
of actual fact. When the Prophet died, Muslim society was. still 
in its infancy; its practical problems were very few, so were its laws. 
When it grew, its problems also increased. The Muslims had to face 
such problems as they had never been called upon to face before. There 
were problems, to give a few examples, of ownership of land, of the rela- 
tion between landowners and tenants; there were problems of the irriga- 
tion system in Iraq and Egypt. They were confronted with the new 
civilizations of the Persian and the Roman Empires, to which they had 
to adjust themselves. They faced all these problems with open eyes and 
made provisions for them, with one eye fixed on the new situations that 
they had to deal with and the other eye on the general principles of 
Islam. Thus they exercised their wisdom and arrived at new solutions, 
neither violating the principles of Islam, nor ignoring the demands of 
new situations. Their solutions were rational and just. 

This is what was done during the period of the four Khalifs, during 
the Ummayid period, and during approximately the first 150 years of 
the Abbasid period. After that, people, for some reason or the other, 
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became lethargic, reluctant to exert their minds and began to feel that 
they had neither the right nor the power to do anything new. The 
precedents created in the older time by other people for their own 
peculiar conditions, came to be looked upon as absolutely binding, while 
actually during the early period of Islam, only the Quran and the 
authentic Sunna were regarded as absolutely binding. During this 
period, which I might call the ‘dark period’, people used to engage in 
studying what their ancestors had understood of Islam. They did what 
their ancestors had done or would have done in apparently similar con- 
ditions. No serious attempt was made to grapple with problems in the 
light of Islam itself; rather they were dealt with in the light of other 
peoples’ understandings of Islam. This attitude was condemned in the 
early period. Listen to what Abu Hanifa has to say in this connection : 
«‘ Whatever is authentically ascribed to the Prophet is acceptable, and 
also what is authentically ascribed to his companions ; but whatever is 
ascribed to others is not binding on us, for we are men as they were”. 
The lazy state of affairs, however, did not continue without any breaks. 
Indeed there were many breaks. For instance, in the West, in the 
twelfth century, Abdul Momen Ibn Aly ordered all books dealing with 
laws and figah (jurisprudence) to be burnt, so as to force people to 
think, and to study the Quran, rather than study the books written 
about the Quran, to be Mujtahids and not Mugallids, originators and not 
blind imitators. In the East, in the thirteenth century, the great and 
learned Ibn Taymiah, after the capture of Baghdad by Halagu, led a 
hard battle to revive the original attitude that men must think for 
themselves and try to understand the Quran and the spirit of Islam, and 
to solve their problems in their direct light. Muslim thought in this 
respect went fluctuating from one side to the other. But on the whole it 
inclined towards assuming the lazy attitude. However, I am happy 
that nowadays we are going back to the old and more progressive path 
of studying and applying the general principles of Islam. Consequently, 
we have today, and have had for some time, Muslim scholars who have 
added to the thought of Islam their own notions of jurisprudence and 
their own legal opinions, despite the fact that these were in direct 
contradiction to what the recognized authorities of old had laid down. 
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Yet what these modern thinkers have said is in perfect harmony 
with the spirit of the general principles of the Holy Quran and the 
traditions. 


Let us now resume our discussion and see how laws in Islam were 
intended to be progressive and law making was intended to be dynamic 
in a fast moving world with which man must move too. It is sufficient 
to notice that Imam Shafiiy himself evolved what the posterior ages 
called new and old theories. The old ones related to the conditions 
prevailing in Arabia; and new ones to the conditions prevailing in Egypt. 
Similarly, we find Abu Yusuf and Mohammed Zufar, immediate disciples 
of Abu Hanifa, differing from him on many occasions, not on account of 
different processes of reasoning, but because of different conditions and 
different periods. 


What does all this mean, except a recognition of changing 
times and changing conditions, as factors which ought not be ignored 
in legislation without violating both the principle of justice and the 
spirit of Islam? But these factors alone did not cause differences of 
opinions. Contemporary scholars used to differ also, because there were 
differences in their understanding and discerning the real meaning of 
some of the texts of the Quran and Sunna, and because of their different 
ways of the application of the fundamental principles of Islam. To put 
it in technical terms: there were differences in their 7jtihad or the mental 
effort of each to furnish the best rational solution of a given problem, in 
the light of the teachings of Islam, which led them to different answers 
to one and the same question. 


When we read the history of the development of Muslim 
jurisprudence, we are astonished at the great number of the Mujtahids 
and the flexibility of the laws of Shariah. The Mujtahids were counted, 
at one time, by the hundreds. Surely they once exceeded five hundred. 
People never complained then of the lack or insufficieny of the laws or 
of the Mujtahids. On the contrary, they felt, sometimes, they were too 
many. That is why, in some quarters oi the Muslim world, certain sets 
of rules were fixed, so that people might know, beforehand, the exact 
rules to which they were subject. You will remember what Abu Jaafar 
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E]-Mansoor said to Imam Malik when he noticed the great differences 
of opinions between different scholars. He asked him to write his 
Moutaa. It was intended to be a standard book, to be enforced upon 


all people. But despite the fact that Malik compiled the book, he 
declined to have it enforced. ‘For that,” he said, “is an attribute pecu- 
liar to the Quran and the Sunna alone ” (waved Artes! Sl) S313) 
Differences of opinion were considered then to be a sign of intellectual 
liberty, mental development, progress and all leading to the happiness and 
prosperity of a nation. The Muslim figah or jurisprudence is not, there- 
fore, the result of the effort of one period or of one man. Nor is ita 
set of rigid and fixed laws set out in detail in the Quran. Rather it is 
the unfinished work of Muslims of their different ages and environments, 
guided by the spirit and general principles of Islam. 

But it may now be asked, how one would reconcile all this with the 
central principle of Islam, the principle of the absolute authority of God? 
We are told that He is the Absolute Sovereign, and the Supreme Law- 
giver. And if this is true, what is left for man todo except to apply 
the Jaws of God which have already been determined and fixed for all 
times ¢ Also, Muslim laws are neither changeable nor progressive. 
Here I find myself obliged to speak in some detail. It is generally 
accepted that the fundamental bases of legislation in Islam are four: the 
Quran, the Sunna, general consent, and ijtihad. But the mere recogni- 
tion of the last two bases is a direct recognition of the fact that people 
should have a say in the making of legislation. And I am now going 
to show how much of legislation was given and fixed, and how much was 
left to man. But before doing so I should like to point out that the 
recognition of general consent and ijtihad as the bases of law is sanc- 
tioned by both the Quran and the Sunna. In support of this I need not 
cite any particular verses of the Quran, for they are numerous and well 
known. I shall refer only to the tradition, authentically related. 
When the Prophet selected Maaz Ibn Jabal for appointment as a judge 
in Yemen, he asked him how he would discharge his judicial duties. 
He replied that he would first draw upon the Quran, then on the tradi- 
tions and then on his own opinions. The Prophet was very pleased 
with this reply and approved of it. 
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Now, the Quran is the foremost source of law for us and is abso- 
lutely binding. But, except in respect of some few specific matters, the 
Quran lays down rules for regulating social conduct in a general and 
abstract way!. It propounds general principles for the achievement of 
social justice and social equality. The application of these principles 
is left to the intellect of man who must decide, in their light, what is 
just and equitable. In this connection I might refer to page 366 of Volume 
3 of Mowafakat by El Shatibi, where it is stated that in most cases the 
Quran does not deal with Shariat and jurisprudence, except in general 
terms, and does not Jay down laws for particular matters or deal with 
particular cases. So we are given general principles which are to be 
understood and applied to particular cases, which vary from day to day. 
These principles must be applied in such a way as not to violate the 
spirit of the Quran. 


The tradition, when authentic, is also binding. But tradition does 
not cover all possible cases. Apart from general conceptions it deals 
with that limited number of matters which arose out of events, which 
happened during the life-time of the Prophet. But what about the infinite 
cases which are bound to occur in the process of time? Such cases are 
left to man, to be solved by him as he thinks best, in accordance with 
the general principles. On many occasions, the Prophet himself 
appealed to his own judgment. So did his companions and his early 
followers. When a new circumstance arose the question they asked 
was, how under it would the Prophet have decided this particular 
case? And generally there was no difficulty in admitting the sup- 
position that the Prophet would have accepted any solution, just and 
reasonable, so long it did not violate the Islamic principles of justice 
and equity. The situation was not much different when the Muslims, 
towards the end of Umayyid period, began to develop a scientific 
jurisprudence. They too relied upon their own opinions, though not 
to the same extent. Abu Hanifa, for instance, appealed to analogy. 
His process was this: Under different conditions, in the old days, a 
case was decided in such and such a way according to the Quran or 
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the Sunnah ; how should it be decided under the changed conditions of 
his own times. But he also appealed to istehsan (the preferable), 
that is that which seemed to be right and just, even though it 
diverged from the logical conclusions which could be deduced from the 
revealed laws. The motive behind jstehsan was to avoid an obvious 
injustice. Malik also used to a great extent istishal (public expedi- 
ency), allowing analogy to set aside only when its logical conclusions 
led to something detrimental to the community. 


Thus we see that almost the whole ficld of legislation has been 
left to the intellect of man ; nothing has been determined except a few 
general principles to serve as a guide and check upon man’s law- 
making activity, which must neither be one-sided nor short-sighted. 
These are rational principles which have been given divine sanction, 
so they should appeal more to man and be obeyed more by him, and 
should be generally acceptable. For nothing is more binding on man 
than that which satisfies both his reason and feeling. And as the 
purpose of the Islamic idea of the Unity of God is to establish a state 
of brotherhood and harmonious relationship between mankind, so is 
the aim of these general principles, for they are founded on pure 
reason and are sanctioned by the One Creator of all mankind. We 
can, thus, categorically assert that the details of Shariah and jurispru- 
dence are the work of man based on his reason and on the principles of 


justice and equality as enunciated by Islam. 


We now pass on tothe remaining aspects of political organisation, 
namely, the form and the structure of the organization and the system of 
administration. If the religion of Islam was not concerned, as it 
was. in legislation, with specific and particular laws, it would not be 
concerned with specific forms and ways of government either. We 
cannot find in the Quran, or in the Sunnah, or in entire Muslim 
history, anything to indicate that there is a particular form of govern- 
ment which should be considered as the model for a Muslim state. It 
seems that the political structure in Islam has always been somewhat 
experimental. The heads of Muslim states and their officials, from time 
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to time, evolved and adopted such institutions as they and their 


advisers considered just and proper. It might even be admitted that 
in the art of government, the Muslims learnt a great deal from the 
Persian and the Roman Empires. From the theoretical point of view 
there is nothing fixed and pre-determined, except the categorical state- 
ment inthe Quran that the affairs of the Muslims should be considered 


and managed in consultation, This is a direct recognition of the force of 


public opinion. Thus. people must be consulted ( ae IS) ge ‘eae oils 


and youl Z ae y 92) directly or through their representatives, in all 
questions concerning them, including such questions as the appointment 
of the head of the state and other important questions. The head 
of the state is to be dependent upon the people; he is to be elected ; 
or if he is otherwise appointed, his appointment must be ratified by 
the people or their representatives. Historically speaking, this was 
always the case. It follows that the power of the head of the state is 
limited. He has neither absolute authority, nor the divine rights of the 
kings. He is responsible before his people; and can do nothing of 
importance without consulting them. So long as Muslim affairs are 
managed through genuine consultation, the requirement of Islam is 
satisfied. But this can be done in many ways, each of which can be 
called Islamic, so long it really allows people a voice in the management 
of their affairs. 

It is fashionable nowadays to call such a state of affairs democracy. 
Personally, I hesitate to apply to it any foreign term, for these terms 
are misleading and do not perfectly fit. But if any one insists upon 
doing so, he can call it democracy, provided that the adjective ‘: Islamic” 
is, to avoid misconception, prefixed to it. It can be called “ Islamic 
democracy” to convey the sense that it is based on certain principles 
that are at once rational and eternal, according to which administration 
and the bulk of legislation are left to man. According to the Muslim 
conception of state, the sovereignty of God is absolute, but it is dele- 
gated to man, and every man is his vicegerent in both legislative and 
administrative matters, the vicegerency being exercised according to the 
voice of the people concerned, 
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SOCIALIST BRITAIN’ 


Naomi Mitchison 


I will try to give a picture of socialist Britain, as it looks to the 
ordinary man and woman. The picture comes through my eyes ; so you 
must know a little about my background. My husband is a K. C. and, 
since 1945, Labour member for the Kettering Division. Both he and I 
belonged to well off families. Materially we stood to lose by the achieve- 
ment of socialism ; but morally we stood to gain. I want to explain 
how I believe we have gained and why I am _ proud of my country in a 
way that I was never before. 

Socialism is based on the value of the individual ; it is essentially 
a moral approach to life. It means brotherhood in practice. Brotherhood 
is basic to both Islam and Christianity. But it is no use talking about 
it, unless, through economic change, gross inequalities in standards of 
living and in the accompanying standards of manners and morals cease 
to exist. That means revolution, in the sense that revolution is a turning 
over of society. Let me explain: Full employment, which means 
decency and security for most people and which is the first aim of 
the domestic policy of the Labour Party, is impossible without a slight 
continuous inflation. This inflation, plus the various measures that the 
Labour Government has brought in to ensure the continuance of the 
welfare state, are being as effective as any revolution in the past in 
altering the shape of society. This causes hardships to some people, 
especially the elderly living on fixed incomes ; but this is being met 
as far as possible, and the immense good that it has done to other 


people far outweighs this. 


Now, the first Labour Government, elected by an overwhelming majo- 
rity of votes, many of them being the votes of the middle class, put 
through a number of important measures. I am going to talk about those 
which most directly affected the ordinary person. First of all, there was 
the © National Health Act, aemociated with the name of Nye Bevan, 


1 An address delivered ata . meeting of the Institute on February 16, 1951. 
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probably the most imaginative and vigorous personality in British politics 
today. This was to stop the existence of two kinds of medicine, expensive 
treatment for those who could pay and cheap, and sometimes rather 
slapdash, medicine for “panel patients”. Everyone in the country 
comes into the new scheme, paying a fairly heavy contribution, but 
getting a great deal out of it for everything is free now. Before National 
Health days, there were thousands, perhaps millions, of elderly people, 
and some not soelderly too, who could not afford spectacles. Sometimes 
they bought some kind of glasses at cheap stores ; but they could never 
afford to go to an oculist and have their eyes properly tested and get 
the right glasses. Now they are all getting the right kind of glasses ; 
and this alone has meant an amazing increase in human welfare. It 
also meant that for a time the spectacle makers have been months 
behind on their prescriptions. There were plenty of complaints from a 
few; most of old folk who could now at last see to read and darn 
their stockings were not the kind who write to the papers? But the 
situation is rapidly easing. All kinds of treatment, which used to be 
expensive for those who could pay is now free. Before that, the really 
poor could get free treatment of various kinds, but those who were just 
over the border-line had a very difficult time. Those who perhaps get 
most out of this are the young professional people with small salaries and 
young children—the father’s insurance carries the children, usually the 
wife; though she may, for various reasons, prefer to pay her own 
insurance. Sanatorium or surgical treatment, maternity, all the things 
which happen in a growing family, used to be a nightmare. Hard earned 
savings would disappear ; there was continual anxiety, especially if, for 
instance, someone had some recurring illness. Now all this is taken care 
of. Allowances during sickness are much more generous. A man may fall 
ill, have to leave work, and know, not only that his own illness will be 
looked after, but that his wife will not have to go out and work, so as 
to supplement the family income. All this has lifted an immense 
burden of anxiety from the shoulders of those for whom illness meant 
real tragedy. And it has not brought down the quality of medicine. 
I had a car accident shortly after the date when the new scheme came 
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in, and had to have several x-rays, one at a distant hospital. 1n the old 
days I would get a bill for this, which said, “Please pay more if you 
can afford it’— which one always felt bound to do! I even got 
my many inoculations, which one has to have before coming east, on 
National Health ! 


Another effect of the scheme has been to stop the sale of practices 
and to induce young doctors to go to the rather less popular industrial 
country districts, where they may be badly needed. Foreigners, who 
come into Great Britain, can take part in the scheme, since medicine is 
free for all; but the number who do so is negligible from the point of 
view of the national budget. 


Some things are not right yet. The school medical schemes have 
been to some extent interfered with, especially on the dental side. The 
school doctors had gradually been building upa child health scheme 
based on regular examinations at the school. But now the onus has 
been thrown back on to the family. This is curious, when one thinks 
how much socialism has been attacked for breaking down family 
responsibility ; here it is insiting upon it. 

There have been many other results: the taking over of the old 
County and Poor Law hospitals, many of which were short of money and 
far from up-to-date in equipment. The old, bed-ridden women in the 
Campbeltown Poor Law Institution, for whose welfare I used to fight in 
the old days, have now got proper hospital beds and lockers. The pay 
and conditions of nurses are far better. District nurses have been taken 
over. Every baby has its orange juice and cod liver oil; nowadays all 
babies look well and bonny, as only the babies of the upper income 


groups used to do, 


Pensions are administered on a much more generous scale and in a 
far kindlier spirit. It is amazing how, once the spirit has changed at 
ministerial level, the whole thing becomes human! We have done away 
with the old Poor Law and the denial of human dignity that went with 
it. It used to be a misery for the ordinary to think of his old age and 
the possibility of having to go to the workhouse, which could be a grim 
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enough place. Now the old workhouses are being transformed into 
genuine hostels for the aged, who have their own pocket money ; there 
are comfortable chairs instead of hard benches, cups and saucers instead 
of tin mugs. And many new “ twilight homes” are being built by 


county authorities, aided by grants from the Treasury. 


The 1946 Education Act made another huge change. The local autho- 
rities, who deal with education, have been required to produce schemes 
for primary, secondary and further education, all of which qualify for 
grant. Education is of course free from five to fifteen—sometimes even 
for younger children, where there are nursery schools; and any child 
who wants to, and has the ability, can go on so far as he or she likes. In 
the old days, on many children, who longed to go on to become teachers 
or engineers or doctors, the door was shut. I can think of J.... who won 
a bursary (scholarship in Scotland) ; but his father was out of work, and 
there was a big family; he had to let it go and start wage earning. I 
can think of M....... , another bursary winner ; the school teacher came 
and pleaded with her father to let her take it up ; but he said he couldn’t 
afford to let her go. Both of those two could have given something to 
society, but it was denied them. Today there is no excuse to keep back 
a child ; maintenance is paid to them; and in my own small village alone 
there must be a dozen children, having some kind of further education 
and one or two going on to Glasgow University. 


Milk for school children is free and safe. Human health includes 
animal health; and my own district in Scotland is the first to be 
declared a tubercle-free area for cattle. Farmers get a bonus for their 
tested cattle ; all others must be got rid of. School meals cost a few 
pence a day, less than the cost of a similar meal at home; and any really 
needy person can apply for free meals to the Education Committee. It 
is a sign of the times that in my own village every child is paying for its 
meals: people can afford that. And with all this, there isa new 
emphasis in education; more attention is being paid to citizenship, and 
also to technical subjects and art. In Scotland, our original language, 
Gaelic, is being encouraged, though perhaps too late. The older people 
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can remember the days when a child was beaten for speaking Gaelic in 
the play-ground ! 

Coal mines and transport have both been nationalised, and not be- 
fore time. Nationalisation was put forward for the mines nearly thirty 
years ago. Coal miners have probably had a worse time than any other 
worker ; it was not only that the work was hard and dangerous; but 
they were considered as something almest sub-human. Less than two 
hundred years ago Scottish miners were slaves. The pit villages were 
uglier than any others. The miners’ hands were against every man, when 
this was done to them, and when they saw the pit royalties going to 
people who had never done a day’s work. Now a new psychology has to 
be induced ; and that takes a little time. Yet I know one pit quite well, 
having been down it several times and talked to the men. I know how 
differently they feel, with the National Coal Board flag fiying and the 
new manager who understands them, plays football with them, and 
realises that his job is a different one now and means getting their co- 
operation, not merely ordering them about. The Conservatives are 
always attacking the miners, saying they are lazy, that they must be 
made to work harder, that coal is short. But what is the truth of the 
matter? I quote from aspeech by my hushand, which I happen to 
have by me: “With seven-eighths of the number of miners we had im- 
mediately before the war, we now produce far more than seven-eighths of 
the pre-war total, and very nearly the same total of coal. Yet during 
the war we rightly stripped and exhausted the best seams because of the 
exigencies of a war situation.” Part of this is due to the use of machinery, 


including cleaning and sorting machinery, which private enterprise did 


not put in. 


But of course there is a shortage of coal. Why? Because, practically 
all our factories are working full time. This never happened in the old 
days. It isa result of full employment. Equally, you cannot now, 
except in summer when there is a seasonal glut of milk, buy cream. Why? 
Because everyone in the country is getting milk. In the small streets 
where, in the old days, a woman would buy a tin of condensed milk and 


make it last a week, she now has her regular pint, and the children get 
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their’s at school. It is the same with the food shortages. Before this 
a few people had the best of everything; now everyone has enough. 
Actually more of the basic foodstuffs, butter, sugar, etc., are consumed 
than before; but everyone has a share. And the basic foods are cheap 
enough to be within everyone’s reach. This means that the rich, the 
hotels, etc., do share in the cheap food, which is all subsidised; but it 
works out at a small amount. There are plenty of luxury goods about, 
at higher prices, for those that want to spend their money that way. 


If the nationalisation of transport has been delayed much longer, 
the railway companies might easily have been bankrupt. Railway 
fares have gone up but less in proportion than most things. And I know 
that many of the railway workers have a real feeling of pride in serving 
the nation’s railways, rather than private companies. But I think there 
is still a good deal to do in the nationalised industries, along the lines 
of increased workers’ representation and responsibility. 


The actual responsibility for housing is a matter for the local author- 
ities. But the Government is keeping up the pace and encouraging 
them with grants, and special assistance for difficult areas like the 
highlands. What happened in my own village is typical. The houses, 
which were meant for the men who came home after the first war were 
still unfinished when the second war started. These houses were not lived 
in until 1940! But afresh lot of houses, prefabs and semi-prefabs, 
went up under the Labour Administration in 1949, only four years after 
the end of hostilities. Great encouragement has been given to things 
like village halls. We only hope that the rearmament programme, 
of which some of us are very critical, will not put things back too much. 


Agriculture was in a very bad way before the war. A succession 
of governments had done little. The farm workers were badly paid and 
drifted into the towns. They went in considerable fear of the farmers; 
and it was almost unheard of to have arural Labour Party with farm 
workers among its members. But things are different now. The farm 
worker’s wages have gone up and with them his courage and sense of 
independence. My husband’s constituency includes a number of villages and 
now we get open support. With more rural houses owned by the County 
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Councils, the farm labourer need not be afraid of being turned out of 
his house if he changes his job. And the inside of his cottage is different; 
it used to feel poverty stricken; now it is like any other worker’s. His 
hours are shorter and he is not completely done at the end of the day; 
he can change clothes and can afford to take his wife to the cinema or the 
village dance. But we ask more of him. I pay my own farm hand four 
times what he was getting before the war—a good man always gets more 
than the minimum wage. But I expect him to be able to do a lot of jobs 
fairly well, to understand machinery and take responsibility; and this 
is just what happens. Meanwhile the farmer gets a guaranteed market 
for his products. I speak asa farmer; and like many women, I did 
everything on my farm during the war, even tractor ploughing. Many 
of us like to produce a good crop, whether corn or cattle or sheep or 
whatever it may be and then know that it will get a fair price. We 
would sooner do it that way than by haggling. And the Government 
marketing boards and guaranteed prices do just that. There is special 
help for difficult land, for draining, which our wet fields need, and for 
liming, the Government, pays a 50 percent subsidy on that. So the 
farmers, large and small, are doing well. 


Fisheries have been tremendously helped too. In my own part of the 
world the fishermen were very poor, and looked down upon. Ina bad 
year they would be living mostly on salt fish and meal; their wives would 
be in debt at the shops. They could not even afford a newspaper or a few 
cigarettes at the end of the week. But now many of these same have 
taken advantage of Government help and are boat owners. Ex-service 
fishermen, who are known by the fishery officers to be decent and 
industrious, can get boats on very easy terms. The man himself need 
only pay ten per cent of the cost of the boat and gear; a third comés 
as a grant and the rest as a loan. Some of them have already paid off 
the loans; and now they know themselves the equal of anybody. 

One of the things which has made a great difference to women is 
the utility clothes scheme. There are two grades of clothes: utility and 
luxury. Luxury clothes pay quite a high tax; but anyone who is 
stocksize can get utility models in everything at very reasonable prices. 
The dresses and suits are designed by some of the best dress-makers, 
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including Hartnell, who makes the Queen’s clothes! So they have real 
“line”, though they are always simple. It is the same with underclothes. 
I myself would never get anything but a utility vest, say. And there 
is always a good range of choice and colour. I do not think there is any 
other country where clothes are so cheap, and there is nothing shoddy 
about our utility. When women of all classes are wearing the same kind 
of clothes, it begins to make equality look like something genuine! 


I think you will find a change of spirit in almost everything con- 
nected with the Government. The Forestry Commission is no longer 
merely interested in growing trees in straight lines as efficiently as 
possible. It is also very keenly interested in the welfare of the men who 
are planting them. It is much easier for a soldier to become an officer. 
The ladder is open for the person of talent to climb, in a way that it 
never has been before. At all the Universities you will find students 
from the State schools, and none of them with any feeling of inferiority 
beside their friends from the old ‘public schools.”’ 


I think it is perhaps typical of the new order of things that one 
of the first acts of the Labour Government was to set its own personal 
house in order. It saw to it that the waitresses and cooks at the House of 
Commons were paid all the year round, instead of being sent off when 
the House closed; they also realised that the House would be sitting for 
much more of the year! There is no tipping in the House, but a cheerful 
and contented spirit from people, who feel they are being decently paid 
for a decent job. 


Never before in English history have there been so many people 
coming to see their M. P.s, knowing that their representatives are men 
and women like themselves, who have been through the same experiences 
and have the same background and can understand their troubles. The 
Labour members have developed a system of keeping in close touch 
with their constituencies, going down to them every week-end and 
holding Saturday “‘surgeries’” where anyone can come who wants advise 
and help. I have often been at the office where my husband holds his 
and people come to him with the most divers difficulties, treating him, 
not just asa political representative, but as a friend, a kind of elder 
brother, 
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This is the kind of brotherhood which we have managed to 
achieve. It is still far from perfect; we know that. Some people say 
we have gone too fast, others say we have not gone nearly fast enough. 
That is the difficulty of a middle way, of something which offers an 
alternative both to capitalism and to communism. We get criticism 
from both sides, and the grumbling which has always been part of the 
British life! We know there are injustices still, that we are a long way 
from a really equal chance for everyone. Indeed, that can’t be achieved 
until a generation of the new health and the new education have affected 
the children now growing up. But socialism is not an attainable goal; 
it is a direction and a way of regarding things and people. Within the 
Labour movement there has always been a spirit of brotherhood, the 
spirit of Morris and Keir Hardie. Now that has spread through the 
community. We need no longer have a feeling of social guilt towards 
one another. The brotherhood which we wanted but which was always 
being stopped by class and money barriers, is now partly at least achieved 
by economic means. We are beginning to see the results and we are proud 
of them. 


IRAN TODAY! 
William G. Dildine 


An American trying to speak on Iran in Karachi feels much as a 
Pakistani might, were he to come to my home city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to lecture on our neighbour Canada just across Lake Erie. Surely most of 
you must be better informed about Iran than I, but there may be some 
value in looking at a few aspects of that country through American eyes. 


Although Persia and Pakistan are next-door neighbours and share 
many cultural and historical ties, they might better be called back-door 
neighbours. Their common frontier passes through the sterile, sparsely 
settled desert of Baluchistan. Settled regions of the two countries are 
separated by this broad expanse and by the country of Afghanistan. The 








1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on December 20, 1950. 
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; single rail link between Iran and Pakistan carries few passengers, and 
little trade. The connecting highway is seldom travelled. Because both 
nations are agricultural and pastoral, trade between them is slight. 
However, as Persia and Pakistan share many of the same problems, it is 
essential that they should know and understand each other in order 


to be able to profit by each other’s experience. 


The great mountain complex, which extends from the Himalayas 








| westward to Anatolia, separates into two loops enclosing the Iranian 

| plateau, which occupies a great share of Persia and Afghanistan. These 

loops are anchored in the Hindu Kush on the east and in the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan on the west. Their principal elements in Persis. are 
the Zagros Range in the south and the Elburz in the north. Both these 

, ranges have high, snowy peaks towering over 13,000 feet above sea level. 

' The highest, Mount Demavend, a majestic volcanic cone seen from 

Teheran, is over 18,000 feet. 

l The plateau has elevations from 3,000 to 5,000 feet and includes 
two great desert basins, the Dasht-i-Kavir and the Dasht-i-Lut. The 
latter is said to contain the world’s most lifeless regions ; but it has one 
famous oasis, Tabas, which is a favoured resort spot. Most of the rest 
of the plateau suffers from varying degrees of aridity, making cultiva- 
tion and life itself dependent on managed water supply. 

The zones most favoured by nature are the hills of Azerbaijan, which 

7 catch a fair share of rainfall from the cyclonic storms moving eastward 

; from the Mediterranean region, two pockets of steppe country in east 

f : and west near the shores of the Caspian Sea, and the well-watered, 

; 7 wooded Caspian littoral itself. 

. ' Tn an area more than half again as large as Pakistan’s there are no 

5 great rivers. Most of the drainage disappears into arid internal basins 

. a or salt lakes, as in parts of Baluchistan. A few small streams reach the 

, 3 Caspian and the Persian Gulf. One of them, the Karun, which reaches 

> salt water near Abadan, is navigable for a short distance. 

) 


The people of Iran, like most nations, stem from a variety of ethnic 


stocks, mingled over the centuries. Some of these are still more or less 
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distinct. Others are fused into the Iranian mass. Today it is easiest 
to differentiate them on the basis of tribal and language groups. 

Related to Persian are the dialects and languages of several of the 
major tribal groups—Bakhtiaris, Lurs, Baluchis and Kurds, Kurdish 
is a distinct language, spoken not only in Western Iran but in neighbour- 
ing regions of Iray, Syria and Turkey. There are also some Kurds in the 


Soviet Union and in north-eastern Iran. 


Next in importance is Turki, also with various dialects. This is the 
prevalent language of Azerbaijan. In Reza Shah’s time an official move 
was started to supplant it with Persian, but Turki remains in the 
ascendancy. Some of the tribes speak Turki variants—the Qashqais in 
the south and Turkomans in the north-east. In the south, from the 
borders of Iraq far down the Gulf coast, much Arabic is spoken, both 
among tribes and the settled population. The Armenian community, 
centred about Tabriz and Isfahan, preserves its language and has its 
own press. Armenians are amazing linguists and are often fluent in five 


or six languages. 


There are other minor indigenous languages. Along the Caspian are 
colonies of Georgians and other Caucasian peoples. The ancient com- 
munity of Kurdish Jews speaks Jebeli, said to be derived from Aramaic. 
With migration of the Jews to Palestine, this language is fading from 
the Persian scene. 

As to foreign languages, it used to be said that French was the 
second language of Iran, as France formerly exercised the dominant 
westernizing influence on the nation’s culture. The more recent trend, 
especially since the war, seems to be towards English. The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Ltd., largest employer in the country, with some 60,000 on its 
pay rolls, has done much to spread the English Janguage. As a broad 
and imperfect generalization, it may be said that most well-educated 
people past 35 or 40 speak fluent and idiomatic French but little 
English. Among younger people, fluent English is more likely to be 


the rule. 
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Russian is a different case altogether. Knowledge of this language 
among Iranians depends less on education than on contact and daily 
use. Observation leads to the opinion that it is more widely understood, 
especially among less educated and less fortunate sections of the popula- 
tion, than either English or French. This opinion, if correct, is valid 
only for the northern part of Persia, the Caspian ports, Azerbaijan and 
the capital. A Russian-speaking visitor to Teheran or Tabriz might 
easily conclude, from conversation with taxi and droshky drivers, shop- 
keepers, hotel waiters and the like that Russian was the second language 


of Iran. 


Of an estimated population of 17,000,000, about a third is said to 
be still organized on tribal lines. Of these not all are nomadic. For 
example, Qashqai leaders say that about half their people are now 
settled in villages. Such settlement was government policy under Reza 
Shah, but its success was only partial. Nomadism follows the so-called 
“ vertical’ pattern, high mountain pastures in summer, warm plains in 


winter. 


The tribes have frequently exercised political influence in Iran. 
Intervention of armed Bakhtiaris was important in the constitutional 
movement of 1905 and 1906. In spite of suppressive campaigns in 
the time of Reza Shah, some of this influence persists. In 1946 the 
Qashqais revolted against government forces, ostensibly in protest 
against communist influences in the government of that time. Tribal 
leaders have sometimes been susceptible to foreign influence, both in 
war and peace. In developing their oil concession in the south the 
British often dealt directly with the powerful but ill-fated Sheikh of 
Mohammerah and with Bakhtiari chiefs. Kurdish leaders had Russian 
encouragement in setting up their short-lived autonomous state in 1946. 


Most of the tribal people, like the bulk of the settled population, 
are backward, illiterate and without medical care. But centuries of 
following a distinctive way of life have built up a pattern of custom, 
tradition, folklore, oral poetry and songs and dances which is important 
and interesting in the general framework of the study of mankind, 
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Study of this background has heretofore been the province of a handful 
of foreign scholars. Happily, the Persian Government, through its 
cultural institutions, is now beginning to take active interest in the study 
of tribal ways. Beside the fine archeological museum in Teheran is rising 
a building planned to house collections of tribal costumes and_handi- 


erafts. There will also be a projection room for the showing of motion 


pictures of tribal life. It is intended to present a complete display of 


the anthropology and ethnology of Tran. 


Proud of its historical and cultural heritage, Tran takes good care 
of relics of its past. National monuments are carefully preserved. 
Graves of great poets are surrounded by beautiful gardens. The archeo- 
logical museum at Teheran is run on the best modern lines, Its dis- 
plays are effective and well arranged. Another modern museum is at the 
shrine of the Imam Reza at Meshed. Here are preserved the treasures, 
many of fabulous worth, which have come as gifts to the famous shrine. 
In the famous Gulistan Palace in Teheran, treasures and relics of the 
Qajar period and of earlier dynasties are on display. 

Starting in the reign of the late Reza Shah—now officially surnamed 
“the Great”? by an act of the Majlis (Parliament)—Persia made_ brave 
plans for public education. The overwhelming bulk of the population, 
surely more than 90 per cent, is illiterate. Elementary education is to 
become free and compulsory by law, but this cannot be accomplished 
until there are enough teachers and buildings. For the most part it 
is still available only to the children in the cities. For millions of 
peasant or village children throughout the land it is enough to learn to 
tend sheep and goats or to use their little fingers tying the thousands 
of knots that go into the making of a Persian rug. One of the liveliest 
endeavours in the Iranian army today is the instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic of grown men who have never had the chance 
to learn so much as the alphabet in their native villages. Secondary 
education has been even slower to develop and is unavailable to most 
Persians. The University of Teheran has grown in 15 years to a great 
institution, but it will make little impression on the country at large 
until it has graduated many more doctors, engineers and educators who 


are willing to go out among the people in rural regions to live and 
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teach and practise their professions instead of hugging the comfortable 


town life of Teheran or seeking to emigrate to America. 


A high percentage of the medical doctors of Iran live in the capital. 














Vast areas are without any sort of medical facilities. The Govern- 
4 ment is aware of this and has plans for the building of hospitals and 
; village clinics and the training of village practitioners, but progress is 
| slow. Some headway js reported in the training of nurses in Teheran. 
This involves overcoming of ancient prejudice against women engaging 
5 in this profession. Another university is being developed at Tabriz, 
| where Austrian doctors are establishing a medical school. Education 
of women has become the accepted thing among the urban populations, 
: where there isa fairly large middle-income group, but has not yet 
. ‘ touched the broad masses. In Teheran, at least, prejudice against 
| : women in the profession seems to be dying. 
[| One of Persia’s most interesting schools is the Kanoon-i-Kar, or 
: : Work Institute, in Teheran under the Imperial Welfare Foundation. 
Here the children of beggar families, taken off the streets, are housed 
| in spotless dormitories and taught in model classrooms. Along with 
, : elementary education they are trained in useful trades. These few 
; hundreds of children are a mere fraction of the number who may never 
, see the inside of a schoolroom, but the example is there ready for 
| expansion. 
q Because of the literacy factor, newspapers have low circulation. But 
f there are many of them, in Teheran alone a dozen or more dailies and 
) . about as many weeklies. Most of them are less organs of information 
g than political platforms. A political party here, with the exception 
t 4 of the outlawed Tudeh Party, may be defined as a leader and his hench- 
: ; men rather than a movement with some popular support. These little 
B i groups, which may represent substantial interests, landed or commer- 
y e cial, may actually wield a certain amount of influence. One way in 
t : which this influence may be expressed is through ownership of a news- 
t paper. Because of a rigorous press law, papers which attack the 
@ 4 Government too strongly run the danger of suppression. Sometimes 
0 . they reappear after a few days, generally under another name. During a 


recent period of a few weeks, in which at least 30 papers were suppressed, 
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one newspaper came out under as many as seven successive names. 
Occasionally a so-called newspaper will deliberately court suppression 
by appearing for two or three days for the sole purpose of a particularly 
violent attack. 

Most of the newspapers are of course in Persian. The capital has 
one French-language daily and one English weekly. There are also a 
couple of Armenian dailies. One of the more popular papers is printed 
and distributed clandestinely. It is Mardom, weekly organ of the illegal 


Tudeh Party. 


Radio, unlimited by literacy, is popular. Programmes from Teheran, 
Tabriz and Meshed have a highly national flavour in music, poetry, drama 
and informational talks, though some broadcasts are also made in 
foreign languages. The voice of the mullah calling to prayer is often 
heard on Radio Teheran, especially during Ramazan. Relays of daily 
broadcasts by Voice of America, BBC and the Karachi and Delhi stations 
have recently been banned. The only broadcasts from foreign countries 
readily picked up on low-powered receivers are from stations within 


Soviet Russia. 


People of Iran love to travel, whether for short or long hauls, by 
donkey back or by motor bus. Only a few rich people in the cities can 
afford to own automobiles, but little groups on donkeys may be seen 
trotting about the countryside wherever one goes. They may be going 
from village to village or just coming home from work on the land- 
lord’s fields or from a chare of roadmending. Pilgrimages make a 
favourite excuse for travel, and buses, especially on the road to such 
shrines as that of the Imam Reza at Meshed, are loaded to the doors. 
Overloaded motor trucks plying the rutted, bumpy highways generally 


have people and oxen, sheep and chickens piled on top of the load. 


Roads in general are fairly bad, worst where they were once paved 
and have not been maintained. The only machinery for road repair is a 
two-man team with shovels every few miles. Where traffic is not too 
heavy, the system works after a fashion ; but where heavy petrol trucks 


and buses go by every few minutes, as on the road to Meshed, it isa 
futile job. Existing roads need extensive repairs and far more inter- 
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connecting roads need to be created, especially to provide a means for 
getting farm products to market. However, it is perfectly feasible to 
drive to all of the principal cities and to many smaller places. The 
trip from Teheran to Karachi is not difficult. and can be made in eight 


days at moderate speed. 


Iran is justly proud of her national railroad, not because of any 
excellence of service or accommodation, but because it was built with 
national funds, although foreign engineers and contractors were 
employed. Bringing the roadbed through the high and rugged Zagros 
and Elburz mountains required classic feats of engineering and much 
tunnelling. The original line, pride of Reza Shah, went from Bandar 
Shahpur on the Persian Gulf to Bandar Shah on the Caspian. A spur 
to the war-speeded port cf Khorramshahr has been added. At present 
work is going forward to link Teheran with Meshed and Tabriz. The 


system is standard gauge. 


From Tabriz to Julfa on the Soviet border runs a broad-gauge 
line, Russian-built under the Czars. By a railway bridge across the 
Araz River it connects with the Soviet system. With the resump- 
tion of trade between Persia and the Soviet Union, under a recently 
signed pact, it must be seeing heavy traffic again. A short time ago it 
was carrying only one train a week which halted at the border. This 
line is about 90 miles long. When the rails now being laid reach Tabriz, 
it will be possible to travel by rail from Teheran to Moscow. If Meshed 
and Zahidan are ever linked, it will be possible to go by rail from 
Moscow to Karachi. 


The North Western Railway of Pakistan runs one train a week on 
its broad-gauge line to the end of steel some 75 miles inside the Persian 
border. 


Teheran is a station for several international air lines and is con- 
nected with Karachi by Iranian Airways. 

More important for internal commerce, however, will Le the deve- 
lopment of a good road net. The basic problem, as related to the standard 
of living of the masses, is to get the farmer’s produce to market and to 


make food available at low prices wherever people are hungry. 
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It will be seen that many of the problems facing the ancient 
nation of Persia are carbon copies of those now being tackled by the 
politically young nation of Pakistan. Progressive solution of these 
problems is the task of the seven-year development plan organization, 
advised by American engineers, which is now in its second year of 
operation. This programme has been much hampered by Teheran politics. 
Current trend, under the government of Prime Minister Haji Ali 
Razmara, is decentralization of its functions, to bring more immediate 
benefits to the provincial regions, to set up local advisory and executive 
groups and, in general, to show people away from the capital what 
their tax money is being spent for. 

Besides the problems already mentioned, the seven-year plan com- 
prises development of ports, improvement of agricultural methods, irriga- 
tion and hydro-electric projects, public water supply, public health and 
sanitation, conservation of the few remaining forests, exploration and 


development of natural resources, and selective industrialization. 


Some of these phases are closely related. An obvious example 
is water supply.and public health. The public water supply of most 
cities, including Teheran, is the joob. This is an open ditch or gutter 
running down the centre or by the side of the street. This is the free 
supply, obviously contaminated. A Persian source estimates that 
70 per cent of the deaths in the capital, including the shockingly 
high number of infant deaths, are directly or indirectly traceable to 
the use of joob water. This may be an exaggeration, but the problem is 
certainly basic. Well water and qanat water is available to the people 
at a price, but most of them do not have the price. Qanats are the 
underground aqueducts, connecting a string of surface wells, which 
lead from mountain slopes. They are also common in Baluchistan, 
under another name. Qanat digging is an ancient and dangerous trade, 
handed down from father to son. These aqueducts are an important 
factor in crop irrigation. They are generally owned by corporations 
or landlords. 

A less obvious example is that between exploring for oil and 
conservation of forests. The northern slope of the Elburz mountains, 
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facing the Caspian Sea, gets a good share of annual rainfall, in sharp 
and dramatic contrast to the arid lands south of the divide. Here are 
grown abundant crops of rice and tea, and the silkworm is cultivated. 


Here is also Iran’s largest remaining area of forest. Persians use a 


great deal of charcoal for cooking, as kabab in various forms is the 
national dish. Most charcoal sources near populated areas south of 
the Elburz have been nearly used up, and one of the commonest sights 
on the few roads leading through the mountains to Teheran is that of 
trucks loaded with bags of charcoal. The charcoal burner is one of 
the worst enemies of a fine stand of timber. Thousands of acres of 
fine forest are rapidly ascending skyward in the smokes of his many 
camps. To ban this trade at once would be most awkward. 
Therefore it is hoped to change the cooking habits of the people. One 
of the pet projects of the advisers to the seven-year plan isa cheap 
kerosene burner designed to replace charcoal in the affections of the 
Persian cook and housewife. But kerosene is produced only under 
the monopoly of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. in its southern concession. 
It must be transported by road or rail from the refinery at Abadan 
hundreds of miles away. It is costly in Teheran, even more so in 
cities on the Caspian. This furnishes a compelling reason—there are 
obviously many others—for the search for oil in the north, oil to be 
produced and refined entirely under Persian control and mainly for 
internal consumption, as the whole orientation of the vast British 
monopoly is directed towards the export market. Thus oil production 


by and for Iran may help save the forests. 


The Caspian region has been given first priority by the Iranian 
Petroleum Company, set up by the plan organization, with the Govern- 
ment, for the present, owning all the stock. Second priority goes to 
the region east of Teheran. In the last eight months these priorities 
have had to be reversed for external political reasons. Promising 
indications of oil have been found in both areas. Heretofore there 
has been no production outside of the British monopoly area in the 
south and east. Several concessions granted to foreign companies 
have been short-lived. One Russian concession is said to have been 
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technically alive ever since Czarist days, and it is said the Soviet Govern- 


ment still keeps a watchman on the spot. 


Of interest to Pakistanis is the fact that a team of Swiss oil 
geologists employed by the Iranian Company has found good promise 
of oil deposits in Persian Baluchistan. If the same formations and 
structures continue across the border, Pakistan geologists concerned 
in the development of Baluchistan province may find it worth while to 
study the Iranian findings. In connection with the development of 
Persian Baluchistan and Makran, the Teheran planners also envision 
building of a modern seaport at Chahbar, some 50 miles from the 


Pakistan frontier. 


It should be emphasized that all these plans depend on world 
political factors which are beyond the control of the Iranian 


Government. 


The primary task of agriculture, feeding of the people, is hampered 
by antique methods of working the land, overgrazing, need for more 
irrigation works and more efficient use of present ones, lack of trans- 
portation facilities and by the landlord system. All of these matters 
are so common to the continent of Asia, particularly south of the steppes, 
that they need no elaboration for a Pakistani audience. They cannot 
be solved as separate problems. All must be worked out together. 
The central factor is that the independent farmer—the man who is 
interested in making the most efficient use of his land in order to feed, 
clothe, house and educate his family better—is practically non-existent 
in Persia. Instead, the cultivators are mainly peasants, who do the 
work for big landholders. Land is used to enrich the few, rather 
than to raise the standard of living of the many. It is not certain 
that the political implications of this condition have ever been clear to 
government leaders in Teheran. 


In the distant past the land of Persia is believed to have supported 
many millions more than it does today. There are traces of great 
irrigation works which caused gardens to grow where now there is 
desert. At that time Persia was not a backward nation in relation 
to the rest of the world. It has only become so through centuries of 
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war and neglect. In agriculture the nation must catch}up with its 


past before it tries to overtake the future. 


Again in industrialization Iran’s problems are similar to those of 
Pakistan and other Asiatic neighbours—reluctance of local capital (of 
which there is no dearth) to invest in anything which does not promise 
a quick turnover, excessive reliance on foreign loans, lack of trained 
engineers and other technicians, scarcity and high cost of power fuel, 
and necessity of importing machinery, structural steel and even hammers 
and nails. There is another problem which may be peculiar to Persia. 
This is a sort of expanded nepotism which often results in fantastic 
overstaffing, making efficient operation impossible. The cause of 
this is difficult for an outsider to understand. The owner of an enter- 
prise, who is also likely to be a great landholder owning a dozen or 
more villages, seems to be under the compulsion of an almost tribal 
paternalism which leads him to employ large numbers of his own 
kinsmen and those of his henchmen, political supporters or village 
chiefs. Advisers to the seven-year plan pointed out that a cement plant 
near Teheran had four times as many people on the pay roll as were 
needed to run the factory. 


The government has taken a direct hand in industrialization and 


now operates several textile mills. 


Though rug-making, for which Persia is famous, is essentially 
a cottage industry, it has been largely taken over by small and medium- 
sized factories in large towns, and little is heard about cottage industry 
as such. In remote villages and tribal settlements there is a great 
reservoir of handicraft skil! which needs only the stimulation of proper 
marketing facilities to make a substantial contribution to the nation’s 
income and welfare. 


With the exception of Soviet Russia, Iran’s neighbours are all 
Moslem countries. Relations with all are outwardly good. Talks 
with the Soviets are now under way regarding border differences 
and other matters. A neutral commission is now studying a Persian 
complaint that Afghanistan has caused suffering in the Seistan area 
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by diverting the waters of the Helmand River. The Pakistan border 
is not thoroughly defined, but neither country seems greatly worried 
about it at present. Baluchi tribesmen are said to wander back and forth 
rather freely and there is believed to be a considerable amount of 
smuggling. In the west, relations with Iraq and Turkey are good. 
Kurdish nomads move across these borders in their seasonal migrations, 
and many Iraqi Jews have been smuggled in to gain easier access to 
Palestine. 

The Persian Government is rather touchy about the sheikhdom of 


Bahrein in the Persian Gulf near the Saudi Arabian coast. This oil- 
producing island is claimed by Teheran, but so far this claim has 


produced little more than visa difficulties for travellers. 


Tran has a regular and conscript army of about 300,000 with a 
roughly equal numbers of reservists. Like other armies, it looks smart 
on parade in the capital, less so in outlying garrisons. It is equipped 
with a variety of arms, some American, some Czech, some made locally 
on European models. To the casual observer and inquirer it appears 
to be short on heavy equipment and anti-aircraft weapons. Some 
deficiencies may have been corrected by an American shipment 
announced a few months ago. It is a popular guessing game in Teheran 
and elsewhere in the world to speculate on how long this army could 
hold out against invasion by a major power. The question is largely 
academic, and any answer can only be assessed in the light of whatever 
value delaying action might have at the moment. In the event of war 
between major powers, Iran is sure to be either a battlefield or a zone of 
occupation simply because of its oilfields, control of which could mean 
defeat or victory for either contender. 


If disturbance to the nation’s peace were to come from the outside, 
the army would no doubt fight bravely, but it might quickly find its 
attention absorbed by internal troubles. 


There is an American military mission of about 60 officers and men in 
Iran. Its job is to instruct the soldiers in the use of American arms 
and equipment. A group of about 16 American military personnel is 
engaged in helping train the national gendarmerie. 
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Besides being taught to read, write and cipher, by civilian instruc- 
tors assigned from the Ministry of Education, the soldiers are also given 
instruction in modern agricultural methods so that when their conscrip- 
tion term is over they may take this knowledge back to their villages. 
Interestingly enough in a Moslem country, this instruction even includes 
hog-raising. 

The army is the symbol of an independent imperial tradition that 
goes back, with few breaks, some 2,500 years. In modern times Persia 


has never been the colony of a foreign power. In its ancient days it 


led the world in culture. In political organization it was superior to 
the Greeks and nearly conquered their homeland. It outlasted the 
grandeur that was Rome, anda Persian shahinshah once led a Roman 
emperor in chains. Its conquest by the Arabs and Islam only infused 
a new spirit, and Persian culture, tempered in the fire of a new 
furnace, went westward on the Islamic wave. Filtered through the 
Moorish civilization into Christian Spain, some of its tradition was 
even carried to the Spanish colonies of the New World. Mongol 
conquerors, after the killing and destruction of cities was over, were 
completely Persianized, and the ancient culture flowered anew in their 
brilliant courts. As the new power of Ottoman Turkey arose and 
pushed towards the Iranian plateau its progress was arrested by Persian 
might. It was about this time that Shia Islam was adopted as the 
state religion. 

Iran is the only country which has the Shia faith as its established 
religion. The constitution denotes it as the Jafarite sect of Shia, 
which recognizes the succession of Imams to the number of 12. Most 
important shrine in Iran is that of the Imam Reza. The important 
city of Meshed has grown up about this shrine, which attracts hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims each year. Income of the shrine goes to a 
wealthy waqf, or foundation, which since the time of Reza Shah has 
supported a hospital and other charitable institutions. 


More than 90 per cent. of the inhabitants are said to be Shia. 
Sunni communities exist among the Kurds, the Arabs of the south, the 
Baluchis and the Turkomans. Zoroastrianism, the ancient religion of 
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Persia, is still represented by some tens of thousands, and they are 
permitted to elect one deputy to the Majlis. Armenian Christians are 
permitted two deputies as a recognized minority. There are also a 
number of Assyrian Christians. An estimated 30,000 Jews are dwindling 


in number as emigrants proceed to Palestine. 


The Shia faith has set Persia somewhat apart. Nevertheless, with 
the rest of the Moslem world relations are cordial. Towards the great 
foreign powers the attitude seems to be one of conditioned wariness. 


Independence has its price, and Persia has inevitably become a 
buffer state, with all the trials natural to that condition. Russian 
pressure began 250 years ago with an abortive expedition by Peter the 
Great. With the gradual rise of British power in the East, the Iranian 
plateau became an arena of power politics. In 1906 there was a formal 
demarcation of Russian and British spheres of influence. In the first 
world war, British and Turkish armies contended on Persian soil while 
German and British agents waged guerrilla warfare in the south. After 
the Russian revolution, communist forces were for a while in control of 
parts of the northern provinces. Inthe recent great war the nation 
was again invaded and occupied. These vicissitudes have led some 
Iranians to complain that their country has had all the hardships and 


indignities of colonial domination and none of its benefits. 


This, briefly, explains the apparently prevalent distrust of England 
and, more recently, of America as England’s partner in world 
policy. Generalizations are only half-truths, but the feeling towards 
Russia seems to be somewhat different. It is, or was, popular to say 
that the Persians hated Bolshevism and feared Soviet power. It must 
be remembered that in speaking of public opinion in Persia we can only 
consider the informed and articulate minority. If this feeling of hate 
and fear was ever real, as supposed, it seems to be disappearing today, 
to judge from the tone of the Teheran press. In any case, it has been 
tempered by a certain bafflement and fascination—bafflement at the 
shifting tactics adopted by Moscow in her dealings with Teheran and 
fascination by the mystery of the colossus to the north, glowingly 
painted as a workers’ paradise. Some Iranians have apparently come 
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to the conclusion that their country would inevitably fall into 
Russia’s hands in case of war and that the time to cement friendship 
with the “ great northern neighbour ”’ is now. 

When war broke out in the Far East last June there was specula- 
tion that Iran might become a second Korea. When fear and 
uncertainty had had a free run for a few weeks, Russia came forward 
with an unsolicited offer of a trade pact and settlement of several 
outstanding differences. There had been virtually no trade since the 
war, and Moscow had been silent on the appended issues for a long 
time. These involved return of prisoners taken in frontier incidents, 
discussion of border disputes and negotiation concerning a sum of 
gold and foreign currency demanded by Iran in payment for occupa- 
tion costs. This friendly gesture came at a time when Russia had been 
paying as little attention to Iran as possible except to subject her 
to violent criticism in radio broadcasts. Moscow had even closed all 
its consulates in Iran, except the one in the embassy at Teheran. The 
prisoners were returned at once, the trade pact was signed a few weeks 
ago, and the other matters are being discussed. The trade pact was 
highly welcome, especially in the northern provinces, and an era of 
good feeling between the two countries was hailed in the Teheran 
press. Russian broadcasts became milder in tone, and a station thought 
to be near the border in Soviet Azerbaijan, which had been counselling 
Kurdish tribes to revolt, went off the air, according to reports from 
Teheran. During this period the Teheran Government has curtailed 
visits by foreigners to frontier and tribal areas and has banned relays 
of foreign broadcasts. These measures are interpreted as being aimed 
at powers unfriendly to the Soviets. 

There is irony in the fact that Prime Minister Razmara should 
become an instrument for closer relations with Soviet Russia. When 
he came to power, just as the Korean war began, he was considered 
anti-Communist and pro-American. It was widely said and _ believed 
that American influence brought him to the head of the government. 
The Shah is also considered pro-Western. 


Razmara has been a bitter foe of the Tudeh Party, once influentia! 
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in government, but outlawed after an attempt on the Shah’s life 
in February 1949. A few days ago several imprisoned leaders of the 
illegal party went free in a dramatic and mysterious jailbreak in 
Teheran. This might signal intensified underground activity by 
Tudeh, which is pro-Communist. Other Tudeh leaders are said to 
have fled to Paris when the Party was outlawed. The Party’s organ, 
Mardom, has never ceased publication as a weekly. Distributed 
clandestinely, it is widely read. 


Tudeh appears to be tightly organized, articulate and disciplined. 
As such, it has been called Iran’s nearest approach to a true political 
party. Persia is perhaps unique among constitutionally governed 
nations in not even having the shadow of a majority party. This is 
because landlordism and ownership of villages permit whole areas to be 
“voted”? as a block. The vote is not much use to the illiterate 
peasant whose physical and mental horizon is bounded by the land he 
tills, but does not own. In the cities there is some latitude for the 
popular choice of deputies. In Teheran this has resulted in the 
creation of a small, but vocal minority group known as the National 
Front. It has become rather a phenomenon in Teheran politics by 
gaining something approaching a popular following. Its adherents are 
an odd mixture of leftists, sincere patriots and extreme clericals, 
whose interests happen to coincide at the moment. Its tone is anti- 
British and anti-American. It is a bitter foe of the British oil company. 
It has succeeded in long postponing ratification of a measure which 
would greatly increase the Government’s revenue from the southern oil 
concession, but which would also, in the National Front view, streng- 
then the company’s hold on its vast “ empire ” of 100,000 square miles. 
Newspapers friendly to the National Front have frequently furnished 
an outlet for the Soviet viewpoint. 


Newspapers are forbidden by law to criticize the royal family, It is 
difficult for a visitor from a republic to gauge the Persians’ attitude 
towards their royalty. To take refuge in a generalization, it may 
perhaps be said that the Shah and his family are reasonably popular 
if not exactly revered. The imperial crown as a symbol has never had 
a substitute and its absence would be unthinkable to a large share of 
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the population. The Shah himself is sincerely admired, both for his 
athletic prowess and for his fearlessness. The latter quality was 
publicly and dramatically proved when the young monarch, struck by 
the bullet of a would-be assassin, stood calm and unafraid while 
members of his court ducked for cover in all directions. He is only 
the second of his dynasty, but that dynasty was given stout prestige 
by his late father. Reza Shah, a crowned commoner, was a stern 
tyrant, but he brought many needed reforms and he made the power of 
the government felt in every corner of the realm as it had not been felt 
for many generations. 


In contrast, the present ruler behaves like a well-balanced constitu- 
tional monarch. If he lacks his father’s leadership qualities, he also 
Jacks the late Shah’s ruthlessness and ambition and also the thirst for 
other men’s property which marked the latter end of Reza Shah’s 
reign. The Shah has one great power, to dissolve the Majlis. Granted 
by a measure passed after the assassination attempt, it has never been 


invoked. 


In the lists of the Shah’s enemies are generally counted the extreme 
clerical element. This enmity goes back to Reza Shah who banned the 
chadar, the concealing woman’s garment, put men and women 


alike in European dress, required mullahs to have a permit to 
wear their traditional costume and nationalized the revenues 
of the Imam Reza shrine. Since the late Shah’s exile and 
death in 1942, the clerical element has gained in power and influence 
and now makes its weight felt in politics. Leftists were not the only 
ones to feel the hand of government authority after the assassination 
attempt. One of the leading clerical figures, Ayatollah Kashani, was 
exiled on suspicion that some of his fanatical followers had had some- 
thing to do with the outrage. Last summer he returned from exile a 
hero to face a great demonstration of welcoming thousands at the 
airport. Neither the young Shah nor his government seems to have 
done anything to merit enmity of the clerical group, beyond exile of 
Kashani. In fact the atmosphere has been one of appeasement. Much 
time on the official radio station is devoted to religious broadcasts. 
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There has been no opposition to the partial but widespread return of 
the chadar, and turbans and robes are prevalent in some regions, 
notably in Khorasan. Also a more pronounced public observance of 
Moharram and Ramzan has been noted. 


A large share of the royal estates, some of them acquired in 
dubious manner by the late monarch, have been devoted to charitable 
purposes. The Imperial Welfare Foundation, thus funded, is also aided 
by a national lottery. Work performed by this institution, under the 
leadership and example of the Shah’s sisters, has greatly advanced the 
cause of social welfare. This example has served to bring women more 
and more into the world of affairs by challenging their sympathy and 
interest and encouraging them to take up social work and nursing in 
the face of traditions to the contrary. Admittedly only the surface has 
been scratched. The Work Institute for beggars at Teheran is a model 
place, but if the streets of Teheran are freed of beggars they are at 
every doorstep in a village ten miles away. However, in a nation where 
the social welfare ideal was non-existent and where nursing was a chare 
for outcasts, even a beginning is promising. 


Leadership and unselfish example, whether in social or political 
causes, are sparse in Iran. Political figures come and go without 
making much impression on the land, its people or its problems. It is 
safe to say that not one of them has ever been in touch with the 


great mass of the people. Reza Shah, ruthless tyrant as he was, 
seems to have known better what was good for his country than many 
a milder man, and people who would scarcely condone his methods 
have been heard to sigh for his loss. 


Politics invariably follows a personal rather than a party pattern, 
and personal jealousies and suspicion prevent men from working 
together towards a common end for the good of all. The man in 
power is all too likely to surround himself with nonentities of meagre 
ability, chosen for personal loyalty rather than for capacity to serve 
the public. He wants loyal henchmen about him rather than energetic 
men of original ideas who may become his rivals. In former times 
such potential rivals were likely to die in prison cells. Today they are 
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apt to be shelved in posts where they can do little harm. 


Only an accomplished fagir would attempt to predict either the 
immediate or long-range future of this nation. Accomplishment of its 
government's aims in the internal sphere is dependent on the course of 
world politics, in which Iran occupies a crucial place. Ignored at the 
moment, when attention is drawn elsewhere, its role in world affairs may 
become critical at any moment. 


The Razmara decentralization plan is designed to bring the people 
more closely in touch with their government, make it easier for the 
government to serve them and to bring about progressive improvement 
in the standard of living. This has been described as a race with 
communism. It is a question whether any Persian government can 
produce the leadership needed to carry out these aims and bring the 
seven-year plan to fulfilment. 


Tran is credited in the West with being the only Asiatic nation to 
stage a successful resistance to aggressive communist revolt, not only 
on the ground, in Azerbaijan, but in the United Nations forum. But 
that successful stand, which the Western world applauded and which 
the Soviet Union has neither forgotten nor forgiven, did not solve the 
agrarian problem in Azerbaijan, without which the revolt might never 
have occurred. 


The question of whom Persia would side with in any world conflict 
is academic. Its significance would be wiped out overnight by the 
consideration of whoever held decisive power in that part of the world. 
War, for Persia, will mean subjection, if not actual devastation, no 
matter how the first cards are played. 


The real question is what will become of the Persian people. Will 
they remain hungry, housed within mud walls, diseased, illiterate, 
without initiative, without hope? If there is yet time, and if leaders 
can be found to carry through the present programme—with foreign help, 
perhaps, but not interference—and if they can learn to work together 
without succumbing to the temptation to sink into the mire of graft, 
nepotism and petty feuding, the Persian people may have a chance to 
tise to self-respect and vigour. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION IN TURKEY 
Hassan Habib 


In spite of attempts to force the pace of industrialization in 
Egypt and Turkey, the Middle East as a whole remains essentially 
a region which is still dependent for the greater part of its national 
income on agriculture and the production of primary raw materials. 
Industry, where it has.made a beginning, constitutes a very small 
sector of the economy and consists mainly of manufacture of a few 


consumer goods from agricultural raw materials that are produced 
locally. These manufactures, so far developed to a very limited extent, 
are textiles (cotton, wool and silk), leather, sugar, cement, tobacco, 
glassware, olive oil, wine, and fruit and vegetable preservation. Rela- 


tively small chemical industries exist in some countries and Turkey 
has made a supreme effort to dovelop a steel industry. The mining 
industry is unimportant, except in Turkey, which is the only producer 
of coal in the region, and which mines considerable quantities of iron 
and chromium ores. The output of electrical energy is extremely low 
even in comparison to the comparatively poor level of production of 
certain countries of South East Asia and the Far East. The petroleum 
industry, under foreign exploitation, has, however, made gigantic 
strides, and the share of the Middle East in world production of oil, 
excluding Russia, has risen from 6 per cent. in 1938 to 13 per cent. in 
1948. But excepting royalties, the oil producing countries of the Middle 
East themselves gain little from the flow of this liquid. 


Evidence of even this meagre advance towards industrialization is 
found only in two or three countries of the Middle East—Egypt, 
Turkey and perhaps Lebanon. No doubt, Israel, or what was formerly 
the Jewish sector of Palestine, is the most advanced industrial area 
in the Middle East. But there the approach has been so typically 
foreign and so inspired by the peculiar political motives of the Zionists, 
that Israel’s industrialization, though much can be learnt from it, cannot 
be treated as a part of the general Middle Eastern pattern. Israel’s 
development, like the development of the oil industry of the Middle East, 
is something exterior to the Middle East, and even hostile to it. 
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Although Mohammad Ali had established in Egypt industries on 
modern lines, it was Ataturk who made the first comprehensive effort 
to speedily industrialize a Middle East country. The results of these 
endeavours are not satisfactory, considering that they have not con- 
tributed to the raising of the living standards of the masses. Nevertheless, 
enough success has been attained, at least in Turkey, to demonstrate 
that a Middle Eastern people, ably led, and left alone by foreign 
exploiters, can industrialize their country. New Turkey was the first 
Middle Eastern nation to realize that if political sovereignty, based on 
national awakening, was to be real and lasting, it must have behind it 
developed economic strength. 


The main industrial products of Turkey are shown in the following 
table: 


Cotton yarn «ne 29,880 tons 
Cotton cloth ... 241,658,241 yards 
Woollen yarn se 7,680 tons 
Woollen cloth we 7,692,307 yards 
Cement as 366,000 tons 
Glassware we 9,500 tons 
Paper and cardboard sou 18,600 tons 
Sugar i 110,000 tons 
Steel mill products inn 92,600 tons 
Coal ee 4,000,000 tons 
Tron ore Sa 144,909 tons 
Chrome ore ae 117,975 tons 


Textiles, as in most countries of Asia, was the first industry to be 
developed in Turkey. This was the only industry to be established as 
early as the last quarter of the 19th century on a machine operating 
factory basis. In 1913 it accounted for the largest number of industrial 
undertakings and also the largest labour force ; although at that time it 
was mostly a private enterprise. 


With the establishment of the Republic, the textile industry 
received special attention, most of the existing textile factories having 
been erected since then. The production of cotton yarn has increased 
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from 16,000 metric tons in 1937 to nearly 30,000 metric tons is 1948. 
State-owned cloth mills have more than doubled their output from 
over 36,000,000 metres in 1938 to over 76,000,000 metres in 
1946. Total cotton cloth production in 1947 was officially 
estimated to be nearly 242 million yards. There are nearly 
200,000 spindles and 5,000 looms, and nearly 50,000 workers 
are employed in the textile industry. Its ownership is about equally 
divided between the State and private enterprise, 9 mills being privately 
owned and 7 by the State. 


Yet Turkey is far from self-sufficient in textiles. Her current 
output, chiefly consisting of the coarser varieties, is 40 per cent. short 
of requirements. In effect the short supply isa great deal more than 
it appears. For the bulk of the people cannot afford to buy even this 
low grade cloth. The prices are fixed by the State which exercises, 
through the Sumer Bank, a rigorous sales monopoly over all textile 
products, whether imported or produced in the country. Protective 
tariffs, despite the high cost of production, have assured good monopoly 
profits. These profits, which should have been ploughed back to nation- 


alize the entire textile industry and assure lower prices, have actually 
been diverted to subsidize less promising undertakings in the steel and 
mining sector. State policy with regard to the production, marketing 
and pricing of textile goods points towards a lack of social purpose in 
Turkish economic planning. 


The woollen goods industry produces over 7} million yards of 
fabrics and meets 85 per cent. of Turkish requirements. There are seven 
woollen mills, having a total of 50,000 spindles and 500 looms, half the 
spindles and looms being owned by five mills belonging to the State Sumer 
Bank. The silk industry produces enough for the domestic demand. 
There is also a factory for producing rayon yarn, set up by the Sumer 
Bank in 1938. Since ancient times Turkey has been famous for her 
rugs and carpets. These are still largely hand woven and are distin- 
guished for their art and craftsmanship. 


Turkey, it must be noted, enjoys most of the advantages desired in 
the field of textile manufacture. She grows all the cotton consumed 
by her mills, and produces enough wool to leave a generous margin for 
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export, after the needs of her factories have been met. Turkey’s 
sericulture, once famous, is still considerable. The textile industry 
received the first attention in the intensive industrialization 
drive initiated by Ataturk. It has now had nearly three decades in 
which to develop and expand. It has made liberal use of foreign 
technical skill and has been well protected by high tariff walls. Yet 
the industry has failed to achieve comparable results, due presumably 
to faulty planning. 


The sugar industry, comprising four large factories, supplies 
practically the entire local demand. Production has greatly increased 
from 42,000 tons in 1938 to over 100,000 tons in 1949. Prices and 
costs of production are unusually high. It is often cheaper to import 
sugar, and when that is so local production has to be deliberately 
restricted. Sugar imports, which averaged nearly 6,000 tons annually 
during 1935-39, increased several times during 1948. 


The production of cement, an essential item for economic develop- 
ment, has increased from 225,600 metric tons in 1937 to 336,100 metric 


tons in 1948. In 1949 the monthly average production was 30,500 
metric tons. The large Government plant at Sivas has a capacity of 
90,000 tons. Various private concerns engaged in cement 
manufacture have been taken over by the Sumer Bank, since it 
entered the field in 1935. Although Turkey has abundant deposits 
of limestone and clay required for the manufacture of cement, 
production still falls short both of demand and _ producing 
capacity. Since 1939 imports of cement and allied products have greatly 
increased ; and in 1948 imports were as much as 107,850 metric 
tons. 


The paper and cardboard industries, with an annual production of 
18,600 tons in 1947, met less than one-fifth of Turkey’s current require- 
ments, the balance being satisfied by imports. Three cellulose factories 
were opened in 1945, their output in 1947 being over 7,000 tons. The 
large Sumer Bank glass plant at Istanbul is reported to have an annual 
capacity of 22,000 tons. The current production of glassware in Turkey 
is less than 10,000 tons; while her imports in 1948 were over 12,000 
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tons. Factory manufactured shoes do not number more than a million 
pairs annually; and production of finished: leather is about 5,000 tons 
per year. In 1947, Turkey manufactured nearly 18,000 tons of tobacco 
products and cigarettes, of which she exported over 400 tons, valued at 
2.3 million liras (one pound sterling=TL 7.8). The chemical industry 
of Turkey is still largely under-developed, and is based chiefly on by- 
products from the two mining works at Karabuk. In 1947, over 6,500 
tons of sulphuric acid and nearly 4,500 tons of superphosphates were 
produced. 


Turkey is the only country in the Middle East which enjoys consi- 
derable mineral resources.1_ These however still await full development. 
Exploitation of mineral resources and electric power is the responsibility 
of the Eti Bank, established in 1935. Attached to the Bank is the 
Institute for Mineral Research and Exploration. The Institute, based 
on the Russian model and set up by Russian experts, has wide functions, 
which include mineralogical and geological surveys, finding and testing 
specific deposits, maintaining laboratories for research, training techni- 
cians, and providing expert advice for mining concerns. Many useful 
maps, reports and books have been published by the Institute. 


The entire mining operations of the country are directly or indirectly 
controlled by the Eti Bank, which in 1946, had a capital of 146 million 
Turkish liras. The Institute has set up seven main ‘“‘Exploitation Establish- 
ments’’2 and others are in the process of formation. The most extensive 
single establishment is the State-owned Eregli Coal Mining Company, 
which has a total investment of 100 million liras. It is charged with the 
development of an area 120 miles long and 12 miles wide, which is part 


of the Zonguldak coal basin, extending along the Black Sea coast. This 





1Production of Principal Minerals in 1947. 
(Metric Tons) (Metric Tons) 
Coal (washed) sine 2,623,315 Lignite 819,379 
Iron he 144,939 Chrome ore 117,975 
Emery ne 12,904 Copper ore 10,975 
Manganese ore ne 4,633 Borasite 3,608 
Sulphur Spe 2,662 Lead 1,627 
2Eregli Coal; Western Lignite; Divrigi Iron Mines; Turkish Copper ; 
Eastern Chromite; Keciborlu Sulphur; and Coal Sales. 
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is the main coal produciug area, and its reserves are estimated at any- 
where between 300 million tons to a billion tons. The Eregli coal mines 
formerly belonged to French and Italian owners, and it was only in 1940 
that they were legally expropriated by the Turkish State. The coal 
output in 1946 was 3.8 million tons. In the absence of producing oil 
fields and developed water power coal is the chief source of fuel and 
energy in Turkey for domestic consumption. It is also exported. But 
the coal resources of the country have been wastefully exploited. 
Foreign owners left behind a legacy of bad management, which Turkish 
Etatism has tried to correct. However, the improvement recorded has 
been extremely meagre. Output increased from 3 million tons in 1940 
to 3.8 million in 1946.1 But productivity has remained more or less 
constant at half a ton per man for an eight-hour shift, which is ten times 
less than production in United States mines of comparable quality. At the 
same time, costs of production have gone up considerably, The 
estimate of 3.8 million tons is for unwashed coal. Actually less than 
70 per cent of this coal is fit for being brought to the market. At present 
the industry has to be heavily subsidised by the State. With proper 
management and scientific exploitation, Turkey is in a favourable 
position to be able to increase her coal output, and meet the needs 
incidental to industrialization in the other countries of the Middle East. 


Lignite reserves in Turkey are, at a modest reckoning, estimated 
to be nearly 170 million tons. But production has only increased from 
78,000 tons in 1938 to just ever 80,000 tons in 1947. Lignite is at 
present mined in the Soma and Aydin districts and has _ been 
developed mainly for local consumption in industries and on railways. 
where it is used largely because there is shortage of coal and there are 
transport bottlenecks. Possessing less than half the heat value of coal, 


1Production of Principals Coalfields 
(1000 metric tons). 


1938 1946 
Zonguldak 1,246 1,175 
Kozlu 751 876 
Eregli 304 366 
Kilimli 288 1,413 





2,589 3,830 
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lignite cannot compete with coal as a source of power. But it can be 
used as a substitute for wood and dung and thus help in checking the 
destruction of the forest wealth, and the manure wealth of the country. 


There are, in Turkey, large deposits of iron ore, the total reserves 
being estimated at 40 million tons. However, current production, on 
the basis of 1948 figures, is a little over 200,000 tons, the iron content 
of which is about 65 per cent. Iron, at present mined mostly at Divrigi, 
is next in importance to coal for building up heavy industries. Basic 
steel works enjoy special advantages, if iron ore deposits are found in 
close proximity to coal. The Karabuk steel works, where all the Divrigi 
iron ore is consumed, are unfortunately situated 600 miles from the 
Divrigi mines. Fresh deposits of ore, recently discovered in the Sakaria 
river valley, will be of great value, because of their nearness to the 


Karabuk steel works. 


Two important deposits of copper ore have been located, the total 
reserves of which are indicated to be between three to nine million tons, 
with copper content ranging between 2 to 13 per cent. On the basis of 
1948 figures, production of blister copper is 12,000 tons. Refined 
copper production was 2,205 tons in 1942, and about 1,900 tons in 1945. 
However production methods are defective and costs are high. 

Turkey is rich in chrome ore deposits, and in 1938 was the second 
largest producer of chrome in the world, Soviet Russia being the first. 
Chromium is a coveted strategic raw material, used in the arms industry, 
particularly for making steel alloys. Turkey exports all the chrome ore, 

“averaging 200,000 tons annually, mostly to the United States, and gains 
thereby valuable foreign exchange. The principal chrome ore mine at 
Guleman in Central Anatolia is estimated to have reserves of nearly a 


million tons. 


Turkey is the only country of the Middle East that possesses 
coal and iron ore deposits. She embarked on an industrialization 
effort with a view to building up a strong and self-sufficient State. Natur- 
ally, she looked forward to the establishment of a basic stee] industry, 
as the surest foundation for the developmeut of such heavy industries 
as are considered essential for the promotion of large scale industrializa- 
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tion on modern lines. The iron and steel plant at Karabuk, the only 
one in the Republic, originally planned in 1932 by a famous German 
concern, was finally built by a British firm, Brassets. It began produc- 


tion in September 1939. Since then the blast furnaces have been 
enlarged and new factories have been added, all with British capital 
equipment. However, the results achieved have not been equal either 
to expectations or requirements. The following figures indicate the 
main Karabuk products in 1946 :— 


Production (Tons) 


Pig iron en a 75,000 
Steel ingots se ait 76,000 
Rolled products aa Pee 54,000 
Sheets an ste 8,500 
Rails se ae 7.500 


This output is negligible as well as far below existing capacity and cur- 
rent requirements. The annual capacity for pig iron production in Turkey 
is 350,000 tons and for steel ingots 150,000 tons. Turkey’s estimated 
annual requirement of finished steel is 200,000 tons, against local produc- 
tion of only 62,500 tons. The output itself is of very inferior quality; 
and the entire production of 37,000 tons of rails in 1945, it has been 
stated, was rejected by the Turkish railways!. The rolling mills are unable 
to produce steel products needed for buiding or repair. Heavy plates, little 
in demand, are available, but small rods, wire or nails, required for a 
hundred purposes, are not produced. Karabuk is also of no use for 
armament manufacture. 


A few plants for the manufacture of simple machinery and tools 
exist in Ankara and Istanbul. But their influence cn the country’s 
total requirements of machinery is insignificant. Most of this machi- 
nery has to be imported from Europe and America and constitutes the 
largest single item of imports into the country. In 1948, machinery 
headed the list of imports and accounted for TL 136,208,000 out of 
a total of TL 770,149,000 worth of imports. 


The Karabuk works are regarded by the Turks as the pride of the 
Republic, the first real gesture of its economic power and a guarantee of 


1 Turkey : An Economic Appraisal. By Thornburg, p. 108, 
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its independence. It would be uncharitable to injure this pride; never- 
theless, it seems largely unjustified. In a recent economic appraisal of 
Turkey, written by an American!, the Karabuk iron and steel works have 
been described as “‘an economic monstrosity”, ‘a white elephant’, an 
“industrial Moloch”. The author goes on to observe : “instead of start- 
ing with roadside forges and farm machine shops, and devising little by 
little, through ingenuity or mechanical skill, the improved designs and 
the more complicated machinery which led in Britain and America to a 
multitude of larger plants and eventually to great factories and basic 
steel mills, Turkey by governmental fiat imported from abroad the 
latest design in steel plants and other factories. Yet she still uses few metal 
ploughs or harrows ; she has no commercial foundaries of importance to 
make the simplest iron necessities for farming, construction or industry. 
The enormous gap between the primitive handicrafts and most of the 
highly developed technical productive facilities has never been filled ”2. 
These words deserve serious consideration in all Middle Eastern countries 
where there has lately been big talk about industrialization, and where 
planning should be extremely careful and systematic. The advice given 
by foreign technical experts in the laying out of industries should be 
rigorously scrutinized and accepted with caution. For there may 
be invisible strings attached to their schemes. 


The present industrial production of Turkey .is largely the result of 
State enterprise, which is responsible for nearly 75 per cent. of the total 
factory manufactures. The State owns and operates all the sugar, 
cigarette, paper, copper, iron and steel industries, while the cement 
and textile industries are divided more or less equally between the State 
and private enterprise. Even though the State plays so large a part in 
economic activity, self-sufficiency has not been attained in manu- 
factures which possess all the desired advantages of availibility of raw 
materials and local demand and for which by now enough skilled person- 


nel ought to have been trained. Textiles are still 40 per cent. short of 


requirements. There is a shortage of cement, paper and cardboard. Over 70 





1 Turkey : An Economic Appraisal. By Thornburg, 
2 Ibid., p. 104. 
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per cent. of the finished steel has still to be imported. In spite of all her 
efforts for industrialization made during the last three decades, Turkish 
economy is still based upon importing the bulk of her requirements of 
manufactured goods and exporting her farm products and raw materials. 
In the background of the static medieval conditions that prevail in the 
Middle East generally, Turkey’s ‘industrial revolution” has attained 
impressive success. But there would have been greater all round achieve- 
ment, if, side by side with the development of the new large industries, 
attention had also been paid to the organisation, expansion and improve- 
ment of indigenous industries. These are the cottage industries, with their 
home-producing units, based on hand labour and human skill. Even 
today handicrafts play a vital part in supplying the simple but essential 
needs of the peasants and other rural inhabitants, and of the poorer 
sections of the urban population. Due perhaps to concentration on 
modern industrialization, no serious attempt is made to maintain 
statistics, either of the output of, or of the labour involved in, the age- 
old cottage industries, many of which are dying because of official 
neglect. 

Because of comparative lack of economic development and lop- 
sided industrialization, Turkey’s manpower resources are not fully uti- 


lized. They are low in terms of density of population, which is 64 per 


square mile. There is widespread underemployment, which is charac- 


teristic of undeveloped agricultural economies. At the same time, there 
isa scarcity of technical and skilled labour for modern industries. 
According to the 1935 census, 82 per cent. of the people of the country 
were engaged in agriculture ; whereas industry absorbed a little over 8 
per cent. of the total population of over 16,000,000 (which in 1949 was 
estimated to be over 20 million). Although there has lately been some 
increase in the number of industrial workers, the general position remains 
substantially the same, for 80 per cent of the population still depends 
directly, and to a small extent indirectly, on agriculture. Turkey has 
made a heroic effort to spread literacy and has achieved results unparal- 
leled in the Middle East or Southern or South Eastern Asia. As a result 
of this effort, in 1945, 36 per cent. of the males and 15 percent. of the 
females were literate. But as these figures show the bulk of the popula- 
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tion is still illiterate. The expenditure on education is a little over 10 
per cent. of the national budget ; on health and social welfare services, it 
is less than 4 per cent., which accounts for those services being wholly 
inadequate. The expenditure on defence and security measures is 40 


per cent. 


Industrialization having barely scratched the surface, there is 
little scope yet for an industrial labour movement. Indeed, any genuine 
initiative in that direction is likely to lead to active discouragement by 
the government, which controls the majority of the industrial units. 
The Act of 1947 authorizes formation of labour unions, minus the 
right to strike, ‘lock-out’, or affiliation with foreign unions. 


Turkey, like most of her Middle Eastern neighbours, is under-popula- 
ted, and her developi::g economy has faced a labour shortage in quality 
as well as quantity. Yet, as we have sen, there is unemployment as 
well as under-employment. This is particularly true of agricultural 


labour, some of which with better planning could be drawn into industry. 


There is close connection between Turkey’s labour supply and im- 
migration. With the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, after the 
First World War, a large number of Turkish-speaking Muslim minorities 
were left behind in the former European territories of the Empire. They 
consisted mostly of skilled artisans, hard-working peasants and traders. 
Their gradual repatriation from the Balkans to Turkey has been an eco- 
nomic gain to her. Under the «xchange of populations, agreed to between 
Turkey and Greece in 1923, in the course of the following 5 years, 400,000 
Turkish Muslims were brought to Turkey from Greece, against an oppo- 
site movement of over 1,000,000 Christians of Greck race living in Tur- 
key. But there were about 1,000,000 Turkish speaking people still 
believed to be living in the Balkan countries!. Since the year before 
the Second World War, 10,000 to 30,000 immigrants from these coun- 


tries, particularly Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Rumania, have entered Turkey 
annually. A mass migration of 250,000 Turkish Muslims from Bulgaria 


1 Bulgaria: 800,000; Yugoslavia: 150,000; Greece: 80,000 ; Rumania: 
200,000. Total 1,230,000. The Middle East, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, p- 436. 
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has recently taken place. This would no doubt put an immediate strain 
on Turkey’s subsistence economy. But among these immigrants are men 
more skilled and industrious than any in Turkey. With organised 
reception and rehabilitation plans, there is no reason why this new influx 
should not solve the shortage in certain essential sectors of the labour 


demand, and give a fillip to economic development. 


PAKISTAN’S ECONOMIC RELATIONS WiTH 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mushtaq Ahmad 


The United States occupies a unique position in world economy. 
In ‘no country has nature been so bountiful; in none has the 
application of science so fully harnessed resources for the benefit of the 
people. She produces more than 50 per cent. of world’s total output of 
steel ; 65 per cent of oil ; and the area under main crops alone is over 350 
million acres. Because of her geographical situation, the United States 
was singularly fortunate in escaping devastation as a result of the war. 
By the time the war had ended, the economies of most of the countries of 
Europe were completely paralysed. European industries required 
renewal and repalcement of plant and machinery, which had either been 


destroyed or damaged or worn out by excessive wear and tear during the 


war. To get them going again, huge quantities of raw materials were 


needed. At the same time, enormous imports of food were necessary to 
prevent mass starvation. Because of the grave impairment of their pro- 
ductive power the European countries were unable to pay with their ex- 
ports for their imports of food, agricultural raw materials and industrial 
equipment. Only with outside assistance on a massive scale could their 
economies be saved from an otherwise inevitable collapse. The United 
States alone was in a position to provide that assistance. She devised 
the Marshall Aid Plan, a concrete expression of her desire to cooperate 
in the task of European recovery. But American aid could not go on 
indefinitely because the funds for financing the European Economic 
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Recovery Programme had ultimately to come from the American tax 
payer and there were limits to his taxable capacity. Nor could the sense 
of self-respect of the European countries permit them to live permanently 
on American charity. The arrangement, therefore, is to end in 1952, 
by which date the European countries should be able to earn enough 
dollars to pay for their dollar imports. The race for devaluation had only 
one object, namely, to increase their dollar earnings by stepping up their 
exports to the United States. The dollar has now become an interna- 
tional currency of first importance and the financial centre of the world 
has shifted from London to Washington. 

Pakistan’s decision in not devaluing her currency vis-a-v7s the dollar 
was actuated by the desire to maintain her dollar earning capacity. 
Her exports, consisting mainly of a few raw materials, could not be 
expanded in the short run by mere currency manipulation. Devaluation 
followed by decreased dollar earnings would inevitably have retarded her 
industrial progress. The importance of the United States market for 
Pakistan, or for that matter to any country, is sufficiently obvious. 
The vital questions for Pakistan are: What place do her exports occupy in 
that market and what is the position of the United States in her total trade? 

In 1948-49 the United States occupied after India and Britain the 


third place among Pakistan’s customers. In 1949-50 we find her rele- 
gated to the fourth position, immediately after France. The fall in the 
value of exports, from Rs. 88 million in 1948-49 to a little over Rs. 60 
million in 1949-50, was due probably to late orders, because of the 
uncertainty prevalent abroad about Pakistan's currency decision. 

The place of the United States in the export trade of Pakistan is 


indicated in the following tables :— 
Value of Exports to the Principal Countries 
1948-49 1949-50 
(in crores of rupees.) 

85°62 77°20 

21-64 7°72 

14°81 17:16 

8-80 6:06 

— 6°74 
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Exports to the United States 


1948-49 1949-50 


Volume Value Volume Value 


Rs. Rs. 


Total . — 88,079,188 —_ 60,612,837 
Raw jute a 40,653 51,736,920 28,440 30,664,824 
tons tons 
Raw wool ... 12,693,229 17,092,289 9,148,130 
lbs lbs 
Hides and skins 2,830 6,950,651 3,713 7,416,953 
tons tons 
Raw cotton... 15,026 4,476,433 13,545 4,183,576 


bales bales 
Manure ght — 535,369 = 539,690 


Tea ar 613,144 760,292 532,196 712,995 
lbs lbs 


Pakistan is the principal source of supply of raw jute to the United 
States. There is very little fear of competition from India. But there is 
real danger from the frantic efforts that are being made to discover 
substitutes for jute. It may be that the price of jute will have to be 
brought down. It is the best dollar earner of Pakistan and the 


United States is a big buyer of it (she was the biggest after, India, in 


1948-49). In the table below is shown the quantity of raw jute exports 


to principal countries other than India :— 
1948-49 


(in tons) 


U.S.A. 40,653 28,440 
U. K. 35,878 66,075 
Belgium 29,916 10,800 
France 29,149 36,042 
yermany 23,511 17,127 
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Though there was, as a consequence of non-devaluation of Pakistan 


rupee, a general decline, both in the volume and value of the export of 


hides and skins, the offtake of the United States increased from 2,830 
tons in 1948-49 to 3,713 tons in 1949-50, so that the United States 
became Pakistan’s biggest customer of that commodity. 


In 1948-49, the United States was also the most important buyer of 
our raw wool, used mostly in the manufacture of rugs and carpets. 
With a general fall in the quantity of wool imported by that country, 
Pakistan’s share also declined. The United States and the United King- 
dom between them take more than 90 per cent. of Pakistan’s exports of 
wool. This is indicated by the following table :— 

1948-49 1949-50 
Rs. Rs. 
Total 25,227,085 23,714,195 
U.S. A. 12,693,229 9,148,130 
ioe 8,442,022 12,650,929 

Being herself the biggest cotton growing and exporting country 
in the world, the United States’ purchases of Pakistan cotton are very 
limited. She requires very inferior and rough variety of raw cotton, 
for the manufacture of blankets and upholstery. Between September 
1948 and August 1949, her total imports amounted to 175,000 bales 
of 400 Ibs. each. In 1948-49 Pakistan supplied 15,026 bales. The average 
American is a habitual drinker of coffee and consequently very small 
quantities of tea are imported into the United States, some of which 
comes from Pakistan. 

Pakistan could increase her exports of wool and hides and skins to 
the United States if she could grade them more scientifically and of dried 
fruits as well. She could also export to that country her chromite and 
introduce to the American market her handicrafts. Above all Pakistan 
could sell to the United States more jute which is at present only three- 
quarters of that country’s purchases.! All this would result in substan- 
tial increase in Pakistan’s dollar earnings. 


1 For the period April—November 1950, exports of jute to the United 
States amounted to 62,192 tons against 40,653 tons for the financial year 1948-49, 
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The United States’ position in Pakistan’s import trade is no less im- 
portant. In 1949-50 out of the total imports of Rs, 1,114 million 
Rs. 170 million worth come from India; Rs. 347 million from the 
United Kingdom and Rs. 119 million from the United States. 


Increasing quantities of capital goods is the most urgent need of 
Pakistan. Of these goods the United States is the most important 
source, in particular of industrial equipment and plant. Imports of 
machinery from the United States into Pakistan increased from Rs. 
13:7 million in 1948-49 to Rs. 24:4 million in 1949-50. But in the 
latter year, nearly Rs. 95 million worth of dollars were spent on 
vehicles, toilet requisites, stationery, rubber manufactures, provisions 
and oilman’s stores, paper, paints and metals and ores, all of which 
could have been obtained from the soft currency area, Nevertheless, 
Pakistan is more happily placed in her trade with the dollar area than 
many other countries. But that is all the more reason why her dollar 
expenditure should be more cautious. 


There is another sphere in which the United States has an important 
bearing on Pakistan’s economy. The problem facing Pakistan is the 
problem of all backward and underdeveloped areas, that is, how 
best to utilize her natural resources for promoting the welfare of her 
population ? The elimination of poverty, disease and ignorance requires 
a rapid pace of economic advance, modernization of agriculture as well 
as development of industry, neither of which can be achieved without 
an ever growing supply of capital goods and technical knowledge. 
The importance of foreign capital arises from its ability to bring with 
it both capital equipment and technology. The United States is 
the only country in the world capable of supplying these on an adequate 
scale. 

Foreign capital can, however, enter a country only if there are 
opportunities of making handsome profits and a reasonable assurance 
of safety. The presence of latent resources and stable political 
conditions are its essential prerequisites. The abundant raw materials, 
manpower and markets in Pakistan, the financia] soundness of the 
state and its favourable balances of trade are a sufficient guarantee of 
rich dividends. The liberal attitude of the Government and its 
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clearly defined industrial policy are a sufficient safeguard against 
the fear of confiscation. Yet foreign capital has been extremely 
reluctant to seek entry into Pakistan and there is hardly any American 
capital in the country. The reasons for this reluctance are several. 
First, in America itself investment opportunities are immense. In 
1948 the total amount of private investments in the United States 
was of the order of 38 billion dollars. Secondly, petroleum indus- 
try in the Middle East and Latin America is the recipient 
of more than half of the private American capital, mainly 
because it is a tremendouly paying proposition. Besides, in recent years 
and specially since Marshall Aid began, the proportion of Government 
grants to private loans has greatly increased. Perhaps another reason 
why foreign capital is unwilling to take risks in Pakistan is the shyness 
of our own capital, which, because of quick and easy returns, is at 
present engaged in commerce. Pakistan’s import policy and slowness 
of Government machinery in granting necessary facilities for the 
establishment of industries are responsible for indigenous capital 
continuing to stick to commerce. There is a pressing need to divert 
at least a part of it into industry. The International Bank for Recons- 
truction and Development is perhaps the only available source of 
foreign investments. But the assistance it can provide is necessarily 
limited. Its ‘ project by project approach’ is “neither broad enough 
nor sufficiently sustained to answer the needs of under-developed 
countries ”’. 

While the bulk of the capital for developing Pakistan's resources 
must ultimately come from within the country, we must look for 
the knowledge of technology to countries, which are industrially 
far more advanced than Pakistan. Economic development is a matter 
of not mere capital equipment, but of organization and skill as well ; 
and Pakistan suffers from an acute shortage of technical knowledge 
and managerial ability. She has at the moment very little industry 
and her agricultural methods are primitive and outworn. The imple- 
nents used are crude and the use of chemical fertilizers almost 
unknown. Consequently, the yields are very low; less than a third 
of Japan’s in rice; less than a half of Great Britain’s in wheat; 
and only a third of America’s in cotton. To put agriculture on a 
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sound and scientific basis, the Pakistani peasant has to be made more 
receptive to modern ideas and trained in modern methods of production. 
This calls for more education. Further, without land reform and 
new processes, there is little hope of increasing the peasant’s 
purchasing power, which is essential for creating new demand for the 
products of industry. People have to be made machine-minded to 
become efficient factory workers. Pakistan’s schemes of hydro-electric 
power and irrigation, of industries like jute, paper, glass and chemicals, 
some of which are well in hand, will require an ever increasing flow 
of technical personnel. The specialised agencies of the United Nations, 
like the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Flood Control Bureau 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, the World 
Health Organization and several others, are no doubt rendering some 
valuable service in this field. 


The United States, of course, has not the monopoly of technical 
knowledge and skill but she, in particular, has become “ a great 
industrial and commercial laboratory, developing new products and 
new processes”. She can send technical missions to advise the 
governments of underdeveloped areas, seeking her assistance, and 
provide facilities for training their personnel in her universities, 
scientific institutions, industrial laboratories and in industry itself. 
In 1948 there were nearly 16,000 American technicians abroad 
and 50,000 foreign students were receiving training in the United 
States. Pakistan in particular will require American assistance in 
setting up of D. D. T. plants, for the control and elimination of plant 
diseases and locusts, which do great damage to her crops every year, 
fertilizer plants and tractor stations, the use of earth moving machinery, 
construction of roads, irrigation canals and dams, flood control, 
hydro-electric power and land reclamation. She can profit by America’s 
great experiment, the TVA, in implementing her own schemes. 
Then there are other plans of industrial development for which 
Pakistan needs a fund of technical knowledge which America can 
provide. The United States has now a productive capacity far 
in excess of the consumption needs of her population. The continuance 
of her prosperity depends on her continued ability to export her 
surplus productive capacity. Without a rise in the standards of living 
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of the under-developed areas, she will find it increasingly difficult 
to maintain the overseas markets for her exports. Behind Marshall Aid 
and the Point Four Programme is the desire to ensure those markets 
for the future. But the help promised to the under-developed countries 
by way of technical assistance can only meet a fraction of their require- 
ments. The United States—Pakistan Point Four Agreement, signed on 
February 9, 1951, provides for an expenditure of 600,000 dollars, 
under which U. 8S. technicians will be sent to Pakistan and Pakistan 
nationals will receive technical training in the United States. The 
contrast in American policies in Asia and Western Europe is quite 
obvious. Western Europe has_ received billions of dollars through 
Marshall Aid for the reconstruction of its economy, and only 45 million 


dollars have been provided under the Point Four Programme for the 
under-developed areas. The Government of the United States, which 
professes such deep concern for the Asian countries, has not been 
equally anxious to render substantial economic aid for their develop- 
ment, while it is too willing to spend enormous sums on military 


operations in this region. 











